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thiul and completely familiar. No doubt Mark
Lpley and Sam Weller are derived to some extent
mi Smollett, and hence from Cervantes, but it is
cresting that Dickens should have been attracted
such a type. Sam Weller's attitude is definitely
*dieval. He gets himself arrested in order to
low Mr Pickwick into the Fleet, and afterwards
Euses to get married because he feels that Mr
ckwick still needs his services. There is a
aracterisnc scene between them:

" ' Vages or no vages, board or no board,
lodgin' or no lodgin', Sam Veller, as you took
from the old inn in the Borough, sticks by you,
come what may. . .'

" c My good fellow,' said Mr Pickwick, when
Mr Weller had sat down again, rather abashed
at his own enthusiasm, ' you are bound to con-
sider the young woman also.5

" ' I do consider the young 'ooman, sir', said
Sam/OJ have considered the young 'ooman.
I've spokeHaJjer Fve told her how I'm sitivated;
she's ready toS^it till I'm ready, and I believe
she vill If shesdpn't, she's not the young
'ooman I take her njr, and I give her up with

readiness.' "

i

It is easy to imagine whatrthe young woman would
ive said to this in real lifei^ But notice the feudal
mosphere. Sam Weller is ready as a matter of
)urse to sacrifice years of life to his master, and he
in also sit down in his master's presence. A modern
tanservant would never think of doing either,
'ickens's views on the servant question do not get
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